





ANTED— BY A YOUNG WOMAN, A 
Friend, a situation as Housekeeper. Ad- 
dress or call on LUKENS WEBSTER, 
Sixteenth and Tioga Sts., Philada. 


4 WOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


a *\00 White Barege Shawls, $1.50 and $2.00. 
} 4 White Crape Maretz Shawls, $2.50 and $3.50. 
1g White Hernanni Shawls, $3.00 and $4.00. 
00 yards Balzorines, at 15 cents; nice thin dress. 
‘All sizes Men’s Gauze Vests, from 50 cents up. 
All sizes Women’s Gauze Vests, from 25 cts. up. 
All sizes Children’s Gauze Vests. 
“Wii Linen Handkerchiefs, 12}, 14, 16, 18, & 20 cts. 
8-4 Colored Barege for Shawls or Dresses. 
The above goods are moderate in price, having 
heen purchased at auction. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY-GOODS STORE, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts. 


wea NS CS 


eh AND FT A SELENE 


——__ 


J] PLAIN AND SHIRRED BONNETS. 
Ct. A. ELLISON 


TBR.« $15 WEST EIGHTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


oe During New York Yearly Meeting I will be at 
} 968 Fourth Ave., near Twenty-first St. 





bo. 
Ts, . Save Fifty Dollars! 
— THE NEW FLORENCE. 


; Lar $20 below Any other First-Class 
¥ $30 above Sewing Machine. 


MYED, $50 By buyiny the FLORENCE. 
Every Machine warranted. 


; Special terms to Clubs and Dealers. : 
3 Send for circulars to the 
Florence 8: wing M:.chine Co., Florence, Mass., 
Or 1123 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





i UMMER BOARDING,.—A few persons 
i can be accommodated with board in a Friend’s 
BE ‘ in Haddonfield. Address SARAH ANN 
ol , Friends’ School, Haddonfield, N. J. 
§.B.—A few pupils will be taken as boarders at 
tre 1% the opening of the School in the Fall. For partic- 
Ware address REBECCA ALLEN, - 
at Haddonfield, N. J. 
tf. BURNE HOUSE 
| ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





This new house, located within one hundred yards 
thet FG the Ocean, and furnished in a superior manner 
With new furniture, will be opened for visitors about 


"68. Sitth mo. 20th, 1874. For terms, etc., address” 


EDWIN ROBERTS, Proprietor, 
Moorestown, N. J. 
O ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. after Sixth mo. let. 
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Dr. ANNIE D. RAMBORGER, 


DENTIST, 
_WNo. 52 N. 13th Street. _ 
WEST END HOUSE, 


CAPE MAY, N.-J., 
Situated directly on the beach, is now open for guests. 
Terms Moderate. A. P. COOK, 
Proprietress. 





Joun H. Roserrs. Revsen M. Rosperts 


J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. 


PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


And Dealers in 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


248 NOR1H DELAWARE‘AVENUE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Consignments solicited. Bae orders promptly filled. 


REVERB 
a.. F, ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnansinson, N. J. 
THORNTON CONROW & CO., Philada. 


MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO., 
Of Philadelphia. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 

THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


FOR SALE. 


My Farm of 2105 acres in Loudon County, Va. 
one mile south of Purcellville, on the Washington 
and Ohio Railroad. There is a good brick House, 
brick Barn, and other buildings ; good Apple, Peach, 
and Pear Orchards, a quantity of small fruits, etc. ; 
good springs and running water. 
Reference to— 

Richardson & Janney, Philadelphia 

D. W. Taylor, Wilmington, Del. 

E. W. Taylor, " “ 

Wm. P. Taylor, “ “ 

BERNARD TAY DR, 
Lincoln P. O., 
Loudon County, Va. 


ONLY A PENNY A PICTURE, 


And all the Valuable Reading Matter thrown in. 

Such is the fact in regard to the Illustrated Annual 
of New York and Brooklyn Churches, now selling so 
rapidly. It contains 128 pages, and has a beautiful 
and attractive make-up, and sells at the extremely 
low price of FIFTY CENTS A COPY. Agents are 
making money selling it. Orders are coming in from 
all sections of the country for it. Sample copy, 
with all the necessary instructions and outfit for 
agents, sent on receipt of price. Big inducements 
to good workers. Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tug Onty Dovsie Sprinc in THE MARKET. 





Pat’d 1873. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent -loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 


DENTIST, 
Formerzy 421 Norra Sixt Srrest, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 











No. 907 Finsert Street, Para. 


A General Assortment of Ready-made Ooffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


OSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 


411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 
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PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY, 


A full assortment of pet suitable for Friends Wear gop, 


stantly on hand. atisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, . 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stang 


No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


~ ———- aie dk cae 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 











CARPENTERS AND BUILDERR | 
No. 1125 Suearr Au.ey, yol 
(First Street above Race Street,) Ba 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO, pirat 
No, i600 Wood St. "No MON e } @a0y 
y 
TSAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, At Pal 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Peny 
needa. 
ISAAC G. TYSON, te 
PHOTOGRAPHER, the 
240 N. Eighth Street. peel 
Photographing in all its branches, Special atte.§ throug 
tion given to copying old pictures. tk is 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, a i 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, jf wit 
545 NORTH TENTH STREBRT, 
PHILADELPHIA, See 
A. K. PARRY, pe 
612 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
would call the attention of Friends to a well select Mj 
stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Cot. used 
ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps ; 
and Handkerchiefs. yet; 
what 
MARPLE & ABBOTT e 
’ behin 
Would call the attention of Friends and the p some 
in general to their stock of fine g0 


They are also prepared to manufacture all 
of Gloves at short notice. 


Manufactory and Store, 439 Green 8t., 


PHILADELPHIA, 







KID AND BUCKSKIN GLOVES. a 
exerc 










THE THREE-PLY ROOFING 


is the most substantial and reliable material manu! 
can be safely used in the place of Tinor a: 
adapted to flat and steep roofs in all climates. I is 
ufactured in rolls ready for use, easily sone 
eheaply —— nd for sample and Circular. 
Mention this paper. 
PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 S. Second Street., Phi 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIF. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONVINCEMENT, ETC.,| Quakers had taught me; and if she smote 
OF MARGARET LUCAS. me on one cheek, [ must turn the other. She 
EET, (Continued from page 259 ) tried me so, that I many times desired her to 
, , 
L selected 7. My auot, though under some restraint, | forbear. I had no hopes that she would re- 
ad Cot. fF used to tell me she would make me suffer | gard my petition; but as my arm and hand 
Caps f yet; saying, no one had any business with | were —— swelled, I wished them to plead 
___§ what.she did to me. for me; and, by often looking at them, brought 
wr One market-day, she followed me as I went | them under her notice, when she tauntingly 
ths behind the counter, and kept me there for | said, I doubt I have hurt thy arm; and in a 
he pabliéf some hours; though I desired her to let me | little time went off. When she was gone, I 
go, yetshe would not; nor did I choose to | tried to unbutton my sleeve, but, my arm be- 
. ther away, she saying she would hear my | ing so prodigiously swelled, I could not. 
all ki ce to-day. I was, indeed, under some r. Gravesnor’s daughter, knowing my aunt 
exercise, and desirous to do my duty in the | had been with me a long time, and seeing her 
St, § aight of the Divine Being, though I was ap-| go out, stepped in, and helped me to unbutton 
prehensive I must suffer for it. When any | my sleeve; and, seeing the condition I was in, 
——=§ came into the shop, she told them I was|went for her father. When my wristband 





the new-made Quaker, and‘filled those who 
were strangers to her with admiration of us 
both; and, I may say, I blushed as much for 
her as for myself. Each time she thus ex- 
posed me, she held me by the left arm, which 
was next to her; and when I used the plain 
language, she pinched me very bad, and so 
often renewed her pinches, that it was very 
hard for me to bear them, yet I saw no 
ry to help it, without using her as I never 

done, and bringing guilt upon myself. 
I therefore endeavored to hold out a little 
‘onger, and have since wondered how I bore 
it without the least complaint. She had, in- 

i, inured me to suffer; and, from my be- 
haviour at the first, would often say the 


‘was loose, my hand swelled to such a degree 
that, before the doctor came, I could scarcely 
shut my fingers. When he saw my arm, he 
said it was a very bad bruise. It seemed, 
for the compass of the palm of my hand, to 
be like a jelly, and exceedingly black toward 
the shoulder. The doctor seemed surprised, 
and said he wasafraid it would mortify, then 
went home, and quickly returned with a 
medicine. He was one who always had shown 
me great respect, and his daughters were my 
scholars till my aunt thought proper to break 
up my school. I believe it was both from his 
respect and fear for me, that he took the free- 
dom ro he had dressed my arm) to scold 
and blame me for my foolish, childish suffer- 
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ance; saying, my case was dangerous, and I 
might lose my arm, if not my life, yet con- 
tinued, saying he would do all in his power 
to prevent it. I told him I was satisfied with 
his kindness and judgment, and surely was 
more willing, at that time, to give up my life 
than my arm. Yet did I struggle in the secret 
of my mind to submit to the will of God. 
And the doctor, seeing my tears fall, said, 
nay, indeed, you have enough to bear without 
being chid. And so I found ; for, besides my 
inward exercise, his application was very 
sharp; he often signifying he was afraid of 
the bone, and saying it was such a piece of 
cruelty as sure no person in their senses could 
be guilty of. 

He staid with me a good while, repeating 
the dressings often, which still renewed my 

ain. My fingers were swelled, stiff and use- 
ess, for I could neither close nor stir them. 
The doctor asked me who I had to be with 
me since | left my uncle’s, and said that now 
I could not do without assistance, and charged 
his daughter not to leave me till I had got 
somebody. When he left me, he directly sent 
for my uncle, and told him bow unchristian- 
like my aunt had used me, saying, that she 
was more fit to be bound than go loose, and 
that he ought not to suffer her to come to me. 
My uncle promised she should not; yet, this 
did not move his pity, so as to induce bim 
to come and see me, which was what I greatly 
desired. It was a month after this before 
I could turn my arm behind me to dress my- 
self. 

My sister was sent to school at Manchester 
befure this, for fear, as I have thought, of her 
catching the infection of a Quaker. Nor did 
I much repine at the loss of her company, for 
I had found out that she had carried very 
treacherously betwixt us. I had but few in 
this illness that came to see me; yet I heard 
that many were displeased at my aunt. Among 
those few that came,. my present aunt, 8. 
Whitehead, was one, and her visit was very 
acceptable, though I had then no acquaint 
ance with her. She spoke to my encourage 
ment, and invited me, when I was better, to 
come and see her, which I could willingly 
have done, but thought proper to delay some 
time, for fear my aunt should know it, who 
epared no one that she heard did, but in a 
friendly way, speak to me. 

8. Taylor, at this time, lived with John 
Winter, at Stafford, and, long before this 
(seeing my uncle’s and aunt’s groundless dis- 
like to that family), I had desired they would 
not vi-it me often. They saw my motive, 
excused the freedom I tuok with them, and, 
when I went to them, behaved to me ina 
loving and free manner. Here I ought not, 
and hope I never shall, forget the best of 
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visitors—the invisible Comforter, who, in | ¢ rene 
good degree, made my afflictions easy and | returt 
consolated my spirit, under a belief that] | thefor 
still was persevering in the way of my du times 
From the encouragement that I thus mgt | jp the 
within myself was I excited, as soon as proper, | eompe 
to endeavor to go to meeting again. And er 
when I was so recovered that I could dreg 
myself, I thought, from the weak state I wag | have 
in, it would be better for me to board in | glmn 
family, that I might be in the way of getti times 
such provision as my constitution require 
which never was very strong, and was now & gubmi 
much impaired by excess of trouble and the J that | 
different course of living which I had of late | the d 
been in. manif 
As there was a door that went out of the my he 
chamber of my apartment into the other pan | that I 
of the house, I thought it convenient that ] anyth 
should board with Thomas Turnock, who | that i 


lived there, and was well satisfied therein, sion. 
I had now some hopes, from my aunts It 

absence during the last month, that she would } sasy | 

no more interrupt me in my going to meeti to tha 


but soon found them frustrated, whether by | able. 
accident or information, I know not, for ong} my 81 
day, when I came to the corner near my | bysine 
uncle’s house, I saw her coming towards me } ‘tomed 
The thoughts of the doctor and my arm plume 
quickly occurred, and I concluded, should ]] gai 

suffer it to be hurt again, the consequencey§ struck 
would be very bad. As I was at liberty, if answe 
seemed right to keep so and make the best of Saioy se 
my way. Yet so fettered did I find myse i 











that, before I had gone many yards, I faltered grant 
in my purpose, and my aunt got up with me 
before I was half-way to the meeting 

I now saw my mistake, and that it would 
have have been better if my aunt had cvs «yf 
taken me sooner, for the place looked danger in len, 
ous, and the want of room to shake and push jor of 
me about in, gave me many apprehensiom@§§ gnto 
that she would throw me headlong down the§ yj, }, 
precipice. It was about the time that Friends ing th 
were going into meeting, and this vexed he§ ang , 
the more ; for I have reason to believe sh by th 
could not endure the sight of a Friend, on mp fpon ¢ 
account. She did not spare to tell me@ hile 


hurting my arm, nor to shake me by it; bul 
as it had some folds of flannel around it, J 
was preserved. My endeavoring to outwalkyy 
























her was not suddenly forgot ; she, many tis -itresp 
after, making mention of it, and would signif of his 
that God was above the wicked spirit still} yi, 
Thus, with many admonitions and exhort goss }, 
tions, as she called them, she kept me the pt 
such time as she might expect the meetii§® monia 
would break up, and then left me. fame | 

As I was at liberty, I went towards t “V 
meeting, and, as it was not over, steppe well k 
within, that my aunt might know that mj§ ellor, 
intention was resolute. This seemed to be Wy dected 
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in g | grenewal of our acquaintance, for she soon 
and rned her visits as usual, though not at 
hat] | theformer unseasonable hours. I have many 
duty, | times seriously reflected how it was with me 
met | jp these straits, and may acknowledge my 
oper, | composure of soul was owing to a Divine 
And er, which stayed my mind, aod kept down 
dregs eee passions of nature which otherwise might 
[was | have exceeded their bounds. But oh! the 
in a | glmness and tranquility that did, in these 


fimes of trial, possess my heart, whilst inno- 
cney prevailed over shame! and I found, by 
gbmission to these le-sons of mortification, 


dt that I grew in patience and resignation in 
f late } the desire after the Lord’s favor and the 
manifestation of His wili, who had wrought 
f the heart into so good a degree of submission, 
part | that I was willing t» undergo, or be termed 
hat] } anything, rather than lose the enjoyment of 
who | that in which I had now got a small posses- 
in. won. 
aunts} it was about this time that I knew an ec- 
would | stasy of joy, at the freely giving up my name 
eting, | tothat which I once thought the most despic- 
er by} able. There came a London haberdasher to 
or one | my shop, with whom I dealt in my way of 
r my | bysiness. He approached me in his accus- 
1s me | ‘tomed manner, and [ not answering his com- 
; arm} pliment as usual, he looked full at me, and 
ald 1 gid, Are you a Quaker? My soul was 
nenca | struck with this home question. I solemnly 
rty, if answered, Yes; and immediately a spring of 


seized my heart, accompanied with this 
ire, viz, Not only a Quaker, Lord, but 
grant ine to be an Israelite indeed. 

(To be continued.) 

















WM. M. LEVICK. 


“Honorable age is not that which standeth 
inlength of time, nor that is measured by num- 
ber of years ;” but ‘‘ wis:lom is the gray hair 
unto men, and an unspotted life is old age. ”’ 
This language presents as applicable, on tak- 
ing the pe» to offer a testim nial of affection, 
and to expfess the loss that has been sustained 
by the death of this dear friend, who has 
been called from earth in the noontime of life, 
while actively engaged in various spheres of 
civil and religious usefulness. Clearness and 
ng sirength of judgment, and Christian indepen- 
} in its expression and general exercise, 
itrespective of any counter current, were some 
of his most marked characteristics. 

His upright standing among men of busi- 
tesshas been freely acknowledged through 
the public press. From one of these testi- 
Bonials, all of which substantially speak the 
mame language, we extract the following: 


rds # “Wm. M Levick has for many years been 
step Well known as an attorney-at-law and coun- 
hat mpg #llor, with especial reference to matters con- 
to bem@e tected with real estate and trusts, and as 
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such was greatly esteemed for the soundness 
of his judgment, his strict integrity of char- 
ac'er,and the faithful performance of the 
duties devolving upon him. Declining offers 
made him toenter political life, he was an active 
member of many of our benevolent associa- 
tions, and took a deep interest in all that con- 
cerned the best interests of his native city. 
For many years he was one of the Board of 
Controllers of the Public Schools, the honored 
president of the board finding in him, as he 
often said, one of his most trusty and helpful 
coadjutors..... 
the pure and undefiled religion of which the 
apostle speaks—the care of the fatherless and 
the widow in their affliction, and a life un- 
spotted from the world.” 


His daily walk illustrated 


The labors of our friend, as above alluded 
to, in the educational interests of the masses 
of the people, have lately been largely direc- 
ted to securing, to the children of his own 
beloved Society similar advantages, and he 
will be greatly missed as an effective worker 
in the Committee on Education belonging to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. In the prep- 
aration of the annual report of this committee, 
he earnestly recommended the addition of the 
following paragraphs: 

** As a Society, let us be liberal in the sup- 
port of our schools, and extend such care that 
from them shall go forth men and women 
well educated, and so well fortified with right 
principles, that the allurements of wealth or 
fulse standards of honor shall not tempt them 
from the path of duty. 

“ Tn conclusion, we would add, that if, in the 
judgment of the Yearly Meeting, it is thought 
advisable to intrust this subject again to a 
committee, that the appointment of it be en- 
tered into weightily and accepted with a con- 
sciousness of its importance, coupled with a 
prayerful desire to aid in the work of a 
guarded education.” 

Applied to, as our friend often was in his 
position of “ counsellor,” by persons suffering 
under pecuniary embarrassments, his benevo- 
lent feelings promptly responded, giving not 
only advice and sympathy, but also more 
substantial aid. 

These services of love were so unostenta- 
tiously rendered, that they have been most] 
all unknown, except to the recipients, until, 
since his death, uumerous acknowledgments 
of indebtedness have revealed his secret acts 
of kindness. 


Although closely bound to the Society of 
Friends by educational and family ties, and 
subsequently by a conviction of the correct- 
ness of its principles, of which he was, at 
times, a public advocate, he was no sec- 
tarian. He would often say, his enlarged in- 
tercourse with his fellows had increased his 
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faith in human nature, and there can be no 
doubt that his genial sociability, combined 
with a clear perception of right, gave forth 
an influence which contributed largely to the 
development, in others, of those finer feelings, 
which are at once the Joy; and, measureably, 
the preservation of their possessors. 

Some of us have long felt that his growth 
in the spiritual life was rapid and steady, but 
we did not know how.soon that growth was to 
be perfected. 

is last labor, in connection with his fellow- 
members of the Society of Friends, was in 
the ‘‘ Epistle Committee,” appointed in our 
late annual gathering. 

The service of this committee embraced a 
general epistle to the several meetings in cor- 
respondence with Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. The obligation to prepare this address 
rested upon our dear friend, who evidently 
felt the weight of the service. We give the 
opening paragraph: 

“In true Christian fellowship, and with the 
desire that the members of the Church of 
Christ may be strengthened in the perform- 
ance of their religious duties, we again ad- 
dress you. We have received epistles from 
all the meetings with which we correspond, 
and have been refreshed thereby, and encour- 
aged in the belief that our heavenly Father is 
not unmindful of those who desire to serve 
Him, but will give unto them that abiding 
faith, which will be as an anchor to thesoul.” 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting adopted the 
essay, and the epistle will, no doubt, have a 
double interest with those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, as being the loving and teaching salu- 
tation of one so soon after removed from our 
Church militant. May we not consider it as 
his legacy of love to survivors ? 

Remarks made by our friend at different 
times in the freedom of social conversation, 
show that he would gladly avail himself, as 
opportunity offered, of a partial releasement 
from his former close attention to secular con- 
cerns. On one occasion, he said, “I do not in 
tend in future to devote my time so wholly to 
worldly business,” signifying a desire to do 
more to promote the cause of truth, and en- 
courage an adherance to the simplicity of the 
Christian religion. 

On his first attack of illness, about two 
weeks previous to his death, he was conscious 
of its severity and its probable result, and 
said nearly in these words, “I feel perfect 
resignation. If I consulted my natural feel. 
ings, I would like my life spared to my 
family, but I desire to have no will of my 
own in the matter. I have felt for some time 
that my work was nearly done, and it matters 
not as to the time of release, for I have the 
blessed assurance that there is a place of rest 
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prepared a ar, hen any merit of Pro! 
my own, but through the mercy of a i 
God.” . 7" OT bee 
But the separation came not then; apd | “°° 
after a week of intense suffering, hopes wen | ol 
entertained of his recovery. His mind eon. not th 
tinued staid in quiet confidence that all would little, 
be for the best, and, in response to a remark altoge' 
made by a friend who visited him, he gaig | “lus! 
“Yes, I feel that my Father’s arms ay “gold 
around me; I speak it not boastingly, by} @2@! 
with humble gratitude.” It ie 
On the morning of his death, he was abjp} 47%" 
to join his wife and daughters in the family) “tt 
sitting-room, and gave expression to oral busine 
little pleasantries, which were so chara = 
istic that they might almost be said to be Be 
part of his life. On this occasion, the fam health 
circle was also blessed with several interah brings 
of precious quiet, during which the acknowh viding 
edgment of the invalid was, “ How peaceful] #8 § 
“ Peace—sweet peace!” dwarfs 
Then came the summons, and, after a few and fo 
moments of suffering, the husband, father} #2" 
and friend ceased to breathe. to the 
When the links of love, which bind ust aot th 
this earth, are loosened and added to thogy %Y'" 
which draw us heavenward, how much neat | "@°¥: 
do those blessed mansions appear, into which Int 
some of our nearest and dearest have entered, | "#2° 
Such dispensations may be compared tp be sul 
going down to the bottom of Jordon, and, bas be 
if we can realize the bringing up of stones of} ud 8 
memorial from thence, it will prove a blessed Th " 
experience. J, 7" 
Philadelphia, Sizth mo. 16th, 1874. = “ 
From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. ae a 
OUR TESTIMONIES. Blue 
In looking at this subject from a friendlpf ghose 
point of view one cannot help feeling that} Poriey 
the motive which animated our ancestors BJ died i, 
to influence their descendants, the speciil by an 
objects of protest must sometimes be change ample 
It was against the customs of a “ present eR temoy, 
world” that they warred, against the parti€f sido, 
ular forms“which the spirit of worldlingl gion 
assumed in their day. For instance, the dlaver 
condemned and resisted the grovelling #% sonder 
vility which marked the period of the Restor ligious 
ation; but this is certainly not a specif “v, 
characteristic of our own times, and iti . 
wasted labor to slay the slain. To quote Mi 5, N 
words of F. W. Robertson: “The spirit d placed 
the world is forever altering—impalpably 9... 
forever eluding, in fresh forms, your attemyay 1, 
to seize it. Inthe days of Noah the spiml yo. 
of the world was violence. In Elijah’s di listene 
it was idolatry. In the day of Christ it Wii 4). ) 
power, concentrated and condensed in @ dad h 
overnment of Rome. In ours, perhap™) yw, 


is the Jove of money.” 
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—.1 Probably most persons will endorse this 
mit of tion of the tendency of our own age. 
cious Ibis true that it was an old temptation in the 
days of the apostles. It is true that it is the 
; and, Ie of money which is the accursed thing: 
, were pot the money itself, which, whether much or 
1 con. jittle, is—if rightly gained, and rightly used— 
would altogether a good thing, an instrument for 
mark difusing incalculable blessings ; for though 
Said, | woold has no lustre of its own,” it may be 
. g employed as to reflect a radiant light. 
y, bat It is true that there are few ways in which 
8 able) 22 may more worthily show forth his 


Qhristianity than by rigid uprightness in 

iness; but is it not also true that the fa- 
ality with which large fortunes have been 
aD of late years often leads to an un- 
healthy craving for wealth and what it 
ings? and that, under the plea of pro- 
gding for his children, many a man sacri- 
fices something of his peace of mind, and 
dwarfs his intellectual and spiritual stature? 
and for what? That he may teach his chil- 


a2 


as 2 
oF 


oan dren wants beyond their station, and thus add 
tothe burdens and the cares of life! It is 
Lusty} a the possession of wealth, but the longing, 
, tha striving, sometimes sinning for it, which is 
1 the evil. 
which Inthe advices, under date 1836, we are 
tered warned that, “The desire to be rich, and to 
red to be surrounded by the luxuries of this life, 
1, and, has been a great snare within our borders.” 
onedil nd surely this reminder is as much needed 
blessed ¢ HOW a8 When it was first given forth! 
J It is refreshing in these times to meet with 


an instance of a father deliberately endan- 

ing the worldly prospects of his children 

ma regard to their higher interests. We 
refer to an American Friend, an Elder of 
Blue River Monthly Meeting, in Indiana, 
whose death was announced in the Friends’ 
Review for Fourth month 29th, 1872,—who 
died in his 90th year, of an illness brought on 
by an accident, and the following was the 
“4 “mple record there given: ‘‘ This dear friend 
# femoved from North Carolina to his late 
teidence in 1815, that he might rear his chil- 
dren apart from the blighting influence of 
dlavery; leaving a lucrative business and 
sindering tender ties of relationship and re- 
ligious brotherhood.” 


We can easily imagine what arguments 
Were probably used to induce him to remain 
in North Carolina. Had not Providence 

aced him there? Did not his duty to his 
thildren demand that he should not act thus 
tecklessly? Did not his prosperity prove 
that a blessing rested on him there? But he 
listened to a higher voice, which bade him 
take his ehildren from scenes of temptation, 
and he went forth in grand and simple faith. 
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Weare not told how it fared with him. It 
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may be that even as respects property he was 
no loser. But what if it were otherwise? 
such men do not serve God for the sake of 
what they can get. They do not look to be 
paid for doing His will. What if his family 
were less abundantly supplied? What if 
they had to work harder, or to live in more 
homely fashion? Could any wealth have 
been worth to them such an exampleas this? 
Was it not a better heritage to leave them 
than thousands of gold and silver ? 
JANE BuDGE. 





CHANNING, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

From an Oration by Charles Sumner, delivered at Har- 
vard University, in 1846. 
(Concluded from page 262.) 

But there were two other causes in which 
his soul, more than in any other, was engaged, 
particularly at the close of his life, and with 
which his name will be inseparably asso- 
ciated,—I mean the efforts for the abolition 
of those two mighty wrongs, slavery and war. 

And, first, as to slavery. To this his at- 
tention was particularly drawn by his resi- 
dence, early in life, in Virginia, and at a 
later day; for a season, in one of the West 
India Islands. His soul was moved by its 
injustice and inhumanity. He saw in it an 
infraction of God’s great law of right and of 
love, and of the Christian precept, “ What- 
sover ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” He regarded it as con- 
trary to the law of nature; and here the 
philanthropist unconsciously adopted the con- 
clusions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, speaking by the meuth of Mr. Chief- 
Jystice Marshall, and of the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts, at a later day, speaking b 
the mouth of Mr. Chief-Justice Shaw. A 
solemn decision, which is now a part of the 
jurisprudence of this Commonwealth, has de- 
clared that ‘‘slavery is contrary to natural 
right, to the principles of justice, humanity 
and sound policy.” 

With these convictions, his duty as a mor- 
alist and a philanthropist did not admit of 
question. He saw before him a giant wrong. 
Almost alone he went forth to the contest. 
On his return from the West Indies he first 
declared his views from the pulpit. Ata 
later day, he published a book entitled 
‘“‘Slavery,” the most extensive treatise on an 
subject from his pen. Other publications fol- 
lowed, down to the close of his life, among 
which was a prophetic letter, addressed to 
Henry Clay, against the annexation of Texas, 
on the ground that it would entail upon the 
country war with Mexico, and would extend 
and fortify slavery. It is important to men- 
tion that this letter before its publication was 
read to his class-mate Story, who listened to 
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it with admiration and assent; so that the 

jurist and the philanthropist here join in up- 
olding benign truth. 

In his defence of the liberty of the African 
race he always invoked the great considera- 
tions of justice and humanity. The argument 
of economy, which is deemed by some minds 
the only argument pertinent to the subject, 
never presented iteelf to him. The question 
of profit and loss was absorbed in that of 
right and wrong. His maxim was, “ Any- 
thing but slavery ; poverty sooner than slav- 
ery.” But while he exhibited this institution 
in the blackest colors of reprobation as inhu- 
man, unjust, unchristian, unworthy of an age 
of light and of a republic professing freedom, 
his gentle soul found no word of harshness for 
those whom birth, education and custom have 
bred in its support. He was implacable 
towards wrong, but used soft words towards 
wrong-doers. He looked forward to the day 
when they, too, encompassed by a moral block- 


ade, invisible to the eye, but more potent than |. 


navies, and under the influence of increasing 
Christian light diffused from all the nations, 
shall with righteous magnanimity acknowl- 
edge the wrong, and set their captives free. 
At the close of his life he urged with pecu- 
liar clearness and force the duty—it was of 
duties that he spoke—of the Northern States 
to free themselves from all support of slavery. 
To this conclusion he was driven irresistibly 
by the ethical principle that what is wrong for 
an individual is wrong for a State. No son of 
the Pilgrims would hold a fellow man in 
bondage. Conscience forbids it. No son of 
the Pilgrims can help, through his govern- 
ment, to hold a fellow-man in bondage. 
Conscience equally forbids it. We have 
among us to-day a brother who, reducing to 
practice the teachings of Channing and the 
suggestions of his own soul, has liberated the 
slaves which have fallen to him by inheritance. 
This act finds a response of gratitude and ad- 
miration in all our hearts. In asking the 
Free States to disconnect themselves from all 
support of slavery, Channing wished them to 
do, as States, what Pslfrey has done as a man. 
At the same time he dwelt with affectionate 
care upon the Union. He sought to reform, 
not to destroy ; to eradicate, not to overturn ; 
and he cherished the Union as the mother of 
peace, plenteousness and joy. .  . ; 


The same spirit of humanity and justice 
which animated him in defence of liberty in- 
spired also his exertions for the abolition of 
the barbarous custom or institution of war. 
When I call war an institution, I mean the 
legalized, technical war, sanctioned, explained 
~ and defined by the law of nations, as a mode 
of determining questions of right. I mean 
war, the arbitrator, the umpire of right, the 
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ordeal by battle, deliberately continued jy 
this age of Christianity and civilization ag the 
means of justice between nations. Slavery jy 
an institution sustained by private munigj 
law. War is an institution sustained 
public law of nations. Both are relics of the 
early ages, and have their root in violeng 
and wrong. : 

And here the principle already consider 
that nations and individuals are bound 
one and the same rule of right, applies with 
unmistakable force. Our civilization brandy 
the trial by battle, by which justice in 
early ages was determined between indiyj 
uals, as monstrous and impious ; and it 
to recognize any glory in the successful 
batant. Christianity turns from these 
of strife as abhorrent to her highest inj 
tions. And is it right for nations to conti 
a usage, defined and established by a code 
laws, which is monstrous and impious in 
dividuals? The conscience answers, 

‘ . Modern war, with its innume 
rules, regulations, limitations and refine 
is the duel of nations. 

But these nations are communities of Ohrig 
tian brothers. War is, therefore, a duel be 
tween brothers. In this light its impiely 
finds apt illustration in the past. Fara 
in the early period of time, where the uncer 
tain hues of poetry blend with the serene 
light of history, our eyes discern the fatal cam. 
test between those two brothers, Eteocles and 
Polynices. No scene fills the mind wif 
deeper aversion; we do not inquire whichd 
them was right. The soul says, in bittervem 
and sorrow, both were wrong, and refuses 
discriminate between their degrees of guilf) 
Hereafter a just and enlightened put 
opinion, regarding the feuds and wars 
mankind, shall condemn both sides as wrong, 
shall deem all wars as fratricidal, and sh 
see in every battle-field a scene from whieh 
avert the countenance as from that dis 
duel beneath the walls of Grecian Thebes. 


To hasten this condition of the public mint 
our philanthropist beneficently Jabored. “Fok 
low my white plume,” said the chivalrom 
monarch of France,.as he plunged into 
thickest of the vulgar fight. “ Follow & 
right,” more resplendent than plume 
oriflamme, was the watchword of Channing 
With a soul that kindled at the recital @ 
every act of magnanimous virtue, of every 
deed of self-sacrifice in a righteous cause, 
clear Christian judgment saw the mockery @ 
what is called military glory, whether 
ancient thunderbolts of war, or in the care® 
of modern conquest. He saw that the faire 
flowers cannot bloom in a soil moistened 
human blood. He saw that to overcomeé 
by bullets and bayonets was less great @ 


Ferret ete: 
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jous than to overcome it by good. He 
gw that the courage of the camp was inferior 
ithe Christian fortitude of patience, resigna- 
tion and forgiveness of evil—as the spirit 
ghich scourged and crucified the Saviour was 
js divine than that which murmured, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
a ee er 
His eloquence had not the character and 
fuhion of forensic efforts or parliamentary 
debates. It ascended above these into an at- 
posphere as yet unattempted by the ap- 
ded orators of the world. Whenever he 
eor wrote, it was with the loftiest aims; 
wt for display, not to advance himself, not 
for any selfish purpose, not in human strife, 
“gitin any question of pecuniary advantage, 
pat in the service of religion and benevolence, 
promote the love of God and man. In 
these exalted themes are untried founts of 
troest eloquence. Eloquence has been called 
getion, but it is not this alone; it is action, 
gion, aclion, in noble, godlike causes for the 
godofall. It cannot be displayed in purest 
perfection in a personal pursuit of dishonest 
pardians, or a selfish strife for a crown; not 
inthe defense of a murderer, or in invectives 
horled at a conspirator. I would not over- 
sep the proper modesty of this discussion, nor 
would 1 disparage the genius of the great 
masters of the art, but all must join in admit- 
ting that no rhetorical skill or oratorical 
rcan elevate these lower earthly things 
o the natural heights on which Channing 
stood when he pleaded for freedom and peace. 
Such was our philanthropist. As he ad- 
vanced in life his enthusiasm seemed to 
brighten, his soul put forth constant blossoms 
of hope, his mind opened to new truths. Age 
tings experience, but, except in a few con 
iiitutions of rare felicity, it renders the mind 
indifferent to what is new, particularly in 
moral truth. The Jast montts of his life were 
yssed amid the heights of Berkshire, with a 
people to whom may be applied what Benti- 
vs said of Switzerland: “Their moun- 
become them, and they become their 
Mountains.” To them he volunteered, on the 
first of August, 1842, an address in commem 
ig tation of that great moral victory, the peace- 
fal emancipation of eight hundred thousand 
tlaves in the West Indies, by the British 
ernment. These were the last public 
Words from his lips. His final benediction, 
te he was yet translated, was on the slave. 
spirit, as it took flight, seemed to say, 
ther ag [MY it still says, Remember the slave. 


2 care — — ——»-—s@p— . 

» faire’ «Tae husks of emptiness rustle in every 
ened jm Wind; the full corn in the ear holds up its 
yme é n fruit noiselessly to the Lord of the 
eat a est.-— Whittier. 
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A CONSTRAINED MINISTRY. 

The following, taken from the Moravian, 
is valuable, as an outside testimony, to the 
only ground of Gospel ministry professed by 
Friends: 


“ Jeremiah had been greatly persecuted for 
his faithfulness in delivering the word of God. 
He tells us the reason for his continuance in 
a work which brought him so sorrowful a re- 
ward. He gives us to understand that he had 
been faithful in delivering God’s word, be- 
cause that word had been overpoweringly 
precious to his own soul. He could not do 
otherwise than speak the truth, because that 
truth had been his own daily food. He met 
with nothing but ill treatment from those 
whom he addressed ; they had vilified him in 
every way; he had been put in the most noi- 
some dungeon; he had been denied even 
bread and water; everything short of actu- 
ally putting him to death had been inflicted 
upon him by his ungrateful countrymen ; but 
still he went on prophesying. He could not 
be silent. Though his prophesying brought 
him nothing but tears, yet he continued still 
to prophesy ; tor God’s word came with such 
sweetness to his own soul, and filled his heart 
with such ravishing joy and delight, that he 
could not do otherwise than go and tell out 
among his fellow-men what had been so de- 
lighttul to himself. 

“T believe this to be the secret of liviug min- 
istry. The ministry that is fed upon flattery, 
and flatters those who flatter it, is a poor, fee- 
ble counterfeit, and God will never ble-s it; 
but the ministry which, under great d:fficul- 
ties and fierce opposition, is still sustained be- 
cause the preacher cannot help continuing it, 
that is what God will bless. 

“Tt was good advice of a venerable divine 
to a young man who aspired to be a preacher, 
when he said to him, “ Don’t become a min. 
ister if you can help it.” The man who could 
very easily be a tradesman or a merchant had 
better not be a minister. A preacher of the 
Gospel should always be a volunteer, and yet 
he should always be a pressed man, who serves 
his King because he is omnipotently con- 
strained to do so. Only he is fit to preach 
who cannot avoid preaching, who feels that 
woe is upon him unless he preach the Gospel, 
and that the very stones will cry out against 
him if he should hold his peace.” 


——_-- «ee. - ——___—_ 


I kNow nothing which life has to offer so 
satisfying as the profound good understand- 
ing which can subsist, after much exchange 
of good offices, between two virtuous men, 
each «f whom is sure of himself and sure of 
his friend. It is a happiness which postpones 
all other gratifications and makes politics and 
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en enn er ee EE ee —_ 
commerce and churches cheap. For, when | indications, from time to time, that the duty J Month! 































— ae. meet oy Near = i we owe to our fellow-beings is coming to hg es 
actor, a shower of stars clothed with thoughts, . i ' 
with deeds, with accomplishments, it rou regarded as more important than specu | 
be the festival of nature which all things an-|CP!™10PS- i eat 
nounce.—R. W. Emerson. Religion is, in its nature, a purifier of the ain 
heart, and a regulator of the conduct, ang | ihe Soc 
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even where the form of belief is erroneous, | —— 
the lovely “‘ fruits of the Spirit” are manifest | 
in individuals. Yet not the less is intellegtya} 
error to be decried, even though it be handed } 
down to us in company with things the mog 
sacred. There are theological beliefs which § | Twé 
originated in a barbarous age, and which mg = 
tain their hold on the mind only because oly 
. : . y ment | 
sociated with subjects the most dear to the and W 
human heart. The laws and institutions gf gmet 
a country are based on the religious idemy 900 


prevailing at the time in which they ve gre 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EvIDENCE AND THE 
Deatu Penatty.— Two articles on these sub- 
jects have lately been given in our paper, in 
which the matter has been regarded in two 
aspects; the truth, in our apprehension, lying, 
if not between them, with both of them. 
While the one writer regards conviction on 
merely circumstantial evidence as unsafe, be- 















cause instances have occurred in which the . : 
innocence of the accused has been proved ee $onte me ” ee math 
E se doctrines, and the associations of the populagh ’ soute 
after execution ; the other lays stress upon theology, so familiarized the mind with (i Bond 
the fact that, in most instances, circumstan-| ,, shedding of blood,” as to produce apath 1 pressi 
tial evidence is the only evidence attainable, aii cies appeoval iat it is done judicial y more 
ahd is often conclusive. We presume, there We wenil oy i el cine friends v awak¢ 
é \ j cious 


are few intelligent, conscientious persons who 


7 , have written on the subjeet of circumstanti 
do not feel the importance of thoroughly sift- . me wh 


evidence as connected with the death pew has a 


o a ne eee ee alty, that we think nothing would be gaingf = 
= and direct, — y when vee ves the| t9 our readers by continuing the discussiog, : a 
life or even the liberty of a fellow-being. . Th 
oh titee of nat ae | 

The fallibility of human testimony and of mine, eaque 


human judgment, is indeed astrong argument 


ee THORNE—MERRITT.—On the 6th of Sixth month § small 
against inflicting the penalty of death for any 


in the city of New York, with the approbation @ 


. : : oa 8 +1, | New York Monthly Meeting, Jonatban Thorne farm- 
offence; but, See eee : ’ still Eliza F. Merritt, daughter of the late George 8. Fam is 80 
stronger reason for its being abolished. t184) LoSEY—HAINES.—At Poughkeepsie, New YOR fale 
remnant of thatdark barbarism of former ages, | on Fifth-day, the 18th of Sixth mouth, by Frie adel; 
which is gradually disappearing in the light of | ¢¢temony, Henry E. Losey to Hannah B., dag a pec 

we r of the late Franklin Haines. 
Christian love. The problem, “what to do aed and 
with those who commit terrible wrongs ?” will DIED have 
no doubt be solved in time, when we have| GaRPpENTER.—On the 26th of Fourth me . 


1874, Hannah Carpenter, in the 74th year of : 
age; a member of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting) mape 
where she was a diligent attender, as long ast® terril 
health permitted. 


ceased to put them to death. When we have 
ceased to do evil, we may learn to do well. 
Many of these wretched beings are the vic- 


tims of cerebral disease ; others are educated | _ THOMSON.—On the 17th of Fifth month, I almo 
. ‘ d lao bridled «| John Thomson, Jr.,son of John and ¢ aroline Thome — dese 
-” vice, and trained to ~ ake cd passions, son, in the 21st year of his age; a member of ABE stair 
without any appeal to their. higher nature. | ington Monthly Meeting—be was kind and gem gq 
Wh h hat d il and endeared himself to all who knew him. 7 We. 
ent eee sant poseuce — aoe anaes language of the wise man is truly appropristem® * e 
earnestly examined, and when it becomes a | the case of this beloved youth. ‘“ Honorable hwo 
. : ‘ not that which standeth in length of time, nor ie 

_ of the teaching - ae children, that is measured by number of years ; but wisdom isi | 
their more favored lot in life is a “talent” to| gray hair unto men, and an unspotted life is a draf 
be used for the benefit of the less favored, we | *8°:’ — 
h fi tical - t HUNT.—In New York, on the 30th of Foum abl 
may hope jor @ more practical Carrying - month, 1874, Kate M., wife of Charles L Huntm™ e 
of the gospel of tove. There are cheering! the 32d year of her age; a member of Chay to tt 
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@ duty Yoatbly Meeting. She was interred at the latter 
g to be “QUINBY.—At Chappaqua, 6th of Second month, 
ulativg 1874, Elizabeth Quinby, aged 72; a minister of 


Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, where she will be 
-meatly missed. She was a diligent attender of 


Of the geeting, and helpful in transacting the business of 


t, and, the Society. 
neous. ob teteciencerenabhssncmcneedieaesieamensnteennnaghatssnediteeedant 
Br For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
lectua} 
handed y IN FRANCE, 
1e most No. 4. 


which | Two weeks’ sojourn in the Republic of 


Use 


“ France seems very long, not because the time 
has passed so wearily, but because every mo- 
‘} went has been so full of interest and variety, 


to thé § gnd we see more every day than we can find 
ions off jime to record. 
s idem On the 13th of Fifth month we took a 
ey a pegretful leave of London, feeling that we had 
“om very superficially explored the mighty lab- 
Ys yyoth, and took the Newhaven and Dieppe 
opulaee route to France. The smoky atmosphere of 
th thf London had almost deluded us into the im- 
pathy, pression that the sun had ceased to shine any 
G Vf more upon the earth, and it was a delightful 
qwakening to emerge once more into the gra- 
18, WhO} cious brightness, and to see above us again 
stantial} the blue vault of heaven. England certainly 


no. T 
vriate 
le 


nor thé} 


fe is Of 


 Fourtt) 
Aunt, 








fas.a character of its own, and as we fly past 

villages, towns and cultivated fields, the same 

idea is continually repeated—industry, order, 
‘calmness and assured strength. 

The cottage homes of England are pictur- 
que and neat, though very lowly and very 
small, and one fails to see how they can be 
yery comfortable. We miss the pleasant 
farm-house homes im which our own country 
weorich. An afternoon ride at this delight- 
fal season through the country adjoining Phil- 
adelphia gives a much more pleasant idea of 
a people happy in the enjoyment of the earth 
and the fulness thereof. Arrived at New. 
haven, we ask if the steamer is ready to 
teceive us, and, hearing a favorable answer, 
we walk round the piazza of the hotel to 
inspect the bark which is to bear us over the 
terrible channel. There she lies, and behold! 
the “John Smith,” of Smith’s Island, ‘is 
simost as imposing. We go on board, and 

end a very narrow and steep winding 
slair to inspect the cabin in which we are to 


gy find refuge during the night of our voyage. 


sg Werfind it a little, close, dark room, with two 
fiers of cushioned benches. We sadly inquire 

we are to expect ventilation, and are 
assured that when the steamer starts sufficient 
draft will be created by her energetic move- 
ment:. Near midnight, the tide being favor- 
able, we weigh anchor, the little engine begins 


 tothrob, and we resign ourselves to whatever 
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may come next. We lie down wearily on the 
couches, and in a few minutes are fast asleep. 
I say to myself, “It will be terribly rough by 
and by, and I will rest while I may.” But 
hour after hour passes tranquilly by, and we 
anchor safely in the harbor at Dieppe at dawn, 
having had as quiet a night asif we had been 
floating down the Delaware. No one has had 
even a suspicion of sea-sickness. 

Ascending to the deck, we get our first 
view of the land of France. There lay the 
town of Dieppe, nestled in a valley between 
the lofty chalk hills on either side, gray and 
ancient. We disembark, and find ourselves 
among a hurrying crowd of hackmen and 
officials, all speaking rapidly and confusedly. 
As our purpose is to move right onward, we 
pause not to visit the bathing establishment, 
with its 200 tents, nor the historic castle, 
built 400 years ago, as a defence against the 
English. The old city, with its strange-look- 
ing inhabitants—“ Toilers of the Sea” they 
seemed, indeed—reminded me of a page out 
of Victor Hugo. 

We are soon in the train, and moving out 
again into the fresh green country. Calmly 
we gaze outward over the pleasant fields, 
when suddenly we plunge into a mile-long 
tunnel, and have an interval of stifling, sul- 
phurous, roaring darkness. At length we 
emerge, and find that our course lies along 
a picturesque river valley (that of the Scie). 
We cross and re cross the little stream many 
times, and see on each side a lovely, cheerful 
land of hill and dale. This is, then, Nor- 
mandy, whence came the conquering race 
who had power to enslave our Saxon ances- 
tors. It is a goodly land—a land of pleasant 
homes, with orchards and gardens—and the 
people seem to be really enjoying their father- 
land. The baronial hall and stately park are 
not so noticeable as in England. There are 
little farms, villages, and cotton and other 
factories, which give the traveller an idea of 
the varied industries of tke people. 

It is not a long ride from Dieppe to Rouen, 
and before mid-day we arrive at the capital 
city of ancient Normandy. We alight from 
the car, and pause one moment to consider 
what the next move shall be, when a commis- 
sionaire approaches, and, learning our pur- 
pose to make a one day's visit to Rouen, 
claims the privilege of escorting us over the 
city. This is said to be the richest city in 
France in medieval architecture; but the 
ruthless band of progress and modern im- 
provement is widening its narrow and tortu- 
ous streets, and the ancient houses, with their 
quant wooden facades, are rapidly disappear- 
ing. We did find enough curious old relies 
of by-gone days, however, in some of the out- 
of-the-way places, to convince us that we were 
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indeed in the ancient regal city of the Nor- 
mans. The ducal ‘‘ Couronne de la Norman- 
die” crowns the lofty tower of the old 
Gothic church of St. Owen ; the statue of the 
famous Rolla still fiercely challenges the 
passer; the lion‘heart of Richard of England 
is yet shown in the museum, and the illiterate 
conqueror’s sign-manual, a rude cross, is 
among the treasures of Rouen. 

It is a fete-day in Rouen, and the people 
are enjoying the holiday in many ways. 
There is service in the famous cathedral, and 
we enter in among the kneeling multitude, 

“ Where the anthem rings, 


And the great choir sings, 
And lights like glories fall,” 


and stand silent in their midst, while they 
celebrate with rites they deem appropriate the 
ascension of Christ. It is a richly ornamented 
Gothic edifice, some five hundred years old, 
and it looks stead'ast enough to last a thou- 
sand years more, if time is the only destroyer. 
It were tedious to describe the fine oriel win- 
dows, the solemn height of the long aisles, 
and the monumental sculptures of this build- 
ing, which, I think, inspired James Russel 
Lowell’s noble poem, “The Cathedral.” The 
poet make- no allusion to the Tour de Buerre, 
which soars up on the right of the entrance, 
beautiful and stately. Our guide pauses to 
tell us that its name is given because it was 
erected with the money paid for indulgences 
to eat butter during Lent. It had, he tells 
us, one of the largest bells in the world, 
which was melted down during the first revo- 
lution. A few fragments were sent to the 
Mint at Paris, where they were employed in 
striking medals with the inscription, “ Monu- 
mente de Vanité, détruit pour J’utilité, l’an 
II de l'égalité.” 

Three orders of architecture are illustrated 
in the front of this edifice. The left hand 
tower is Norman, with the rounded arch; the 
main building is Gothic, and the lofty Tour 
de Buerre is of the style called Renaissance. 

The memory of the inspired Maid of Or 
leans is especially cherished in Rouen, the 
city of her martyrdom. The Place de la 
Pucelle, where she was burned at the stake 
by the English, is now occupied by a foun- 
tain and a bronze statue; and the Tour du 
Donjou, in the rue de |’Impératrice, the last 
remnant of a citadel erected by Philip Au- 
gustus, is shown as the place of her imprison- 
ment. Rue Jeanne d’Arc is now the name 
of one of the principal streets of the city. 

We note the heavy, powerful looking horses, 
for which this country has long been renowned ; 
and the men who walk beside these noble 
































creatures seem as robust and stately as the 


horses whose movements they control. 


We sat for two hours, in the late afternoon; 
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in the public square of Rouen, and watche 
the bright eyed, cheerful people as theps jeaves 
thronged the pleasant avenues, enjoying the: 
holiday. All classes were mingled in thy the 
passing panorama. The workingman in higf, dhat ) 
blue blouse, and the peasant woman in hep 


studded with residences, and on the other, 
meadows and pasturage. The steep hill 
are often covered with forest, and trees! 
planted wherever there is available space 
their habitation. Lest they should undulj 
shade the ground, and arrest lowlier forms 

vegetation, they are often trimmed in such) 
way as to present the appearance of a loipy 


avenues of Lombardy poplars, so little’ 







wap 
pancy. 


| 
white cotton cap, clean and comely, wih Sve 
more richly attired citizens. All are alikes 
orderly and courteous, full of vivacity ang® ge n¢ 
cheerfulness. Among the thousands whol god | 
thronged the streets and gardens on this day§ gncier 
we saw not one who was intoxicated, and jp adt 
were the more impressed with this circum gon o 
stance from our late sojourn in Londo gop 
where intemperance is so great a scourge, i gmy ’ 


We regretted that our plan of proceeding Tew! 













did not give us time to visit the Museumggm wood 
Antiquities at Rouen, which is said to begiy cords, 
great interest. Evening soon comes, andggg into t 
the following morning we continue our joumg tat | 
ney to Paris. Our course now lies along they te ! 
valley of the Seine, and, were it not for retort 
tunnels which occasionally give an inte here, 
of stifling darkness, the whole distance ge 
beautiful and charmingly varied. As wey 

emerge from the first tunnels and cross to factu 
other bank of the river, we get a fine viewohy powe 
Rouen to the right, while upon the left, Ar 
the lofty bank of the stream, is the ne look 
construeted pilgrimage church of Notre D ily a 
de Bon Secours. As we are whirled onwangygy m@rve 
we see on one hand precipitous chalk billgg. Th 


wall of green, reaching to the clouds. 


favor with us, are also much used, and, asf 
trees seem vigorous and healthy, the effect 
fine. We notice, also, an abundance of 
locust, now in full flower and filiing the 
with delicious fragrance. The locust, t 
seemed more healthy than with us, gro 
larger and branching more profusely. 
laburnum, also in bloom, was abundant 
luxuriant. In cultivated grounds were g 
masses of rhododendrons, of every hue, W 
the old-fashioned favorites of our garden® 
the snow-balls and the lilacs—were inf 
furce along the garden borders. I thi 
there is more wooded country between Rou 
and Paris, dense as is the population ® 
France, than between New York and Phil 
delphia, and this is truly astonishing 
we consider the exceeding value of the 
The golden-yellow gorse and broom, and 
pink and white hawthorn blooms, make 
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———— 
yatchel  waysides gay wherever the laborer’s spade 
8 they} Jeaves one spot of wildness for their occu- 
1g their | pancy: We noticed, also, the gay bloom of 
in ¢ i poppy, and showy blue spikes of a flower 
| in hig, that looked like a salvia, daisies and butter- 
in hei gps begemmed all the green sward, but in 


Y, with® gurrapid progress we could not distinguish 
e } gecies with any approach to accuracy. As 
ity and ge near Paris our way skirts the beautiful 
is whol gpd extensive forest of St. Germain, an 
nis day§ gncient royal hunting ground, still preserved 
and jpadmirable order. For some reason a por- 
circum fon of wood was being cut off, and we had 
nde} gn opportunity to observe the extreme econ- 


rge. 8 omy with which the French manage their 
ceeding gesources for fuel. The larger parts of the 
seumgim wood were cut and piled in order, like our 
to begs cords, and then all the twigs were gathered 
and into bundles or faggots and tied up firmly, so 


Ir je that scarcely anything was left to waste but 
ong theg the foliage, and even that would rapidly 
for the mturn to soil, to enrich it. Fuel is very dear 
inte bere, as this country is not favored to have a 


ance #_ mpply of mineral coal in her own hills. 
As Th must greatly increase the cost of manu- 
s to facturing, and lead to the utilization of water 
view power wherever it can be made available. 

left, And now we enter Paris. Really, all cities 
» newlps look very much alike as we enter in a stead- 


eD iy moving railway train, except that we ob- 
on grve that Paris has no unsightly outskirts. 
lk ila The cleansing away of the lea spots of 

















* ihissplendid city is ascribed to the late Em- 
/ por. It is said that no city in the world 
ever underwent such gigantic transformations 
inits appearance as Paris during the second 


er, 
ill si 
rees | 
pace ‘ 
und mpire. Many unwholesome places, teeming 
forms of poverty and vice, were swept away, to 
: such room for spacious squares, noble ave- 
a lope mee, and palaces. The momentous and 

mee @lamiteus events of 1870-71 have, of course, 
ittle left their impress; but the republican gov- 


|, as them © ermmment has been most energetic and judicious 
effect im the work of restoration, though the rav- 
> of them ages of fierce war and of the yet fiercer Com- 
the Mune are yet sadly apparent. It seems 
st, tag Stange that a people who have passed so 
Z feeently through a season of intense suffering 
r. Theg: should be so cheerful and even so joyous. No 
ant doubt the monarchies of Europe look on the 
re { tiorts of French statesmen to establish the 


e, while § just principles, “Liberty, Equality, Frater- 
| a5 wily,” in their country, with strong disap- 
in f = and one feels always a fear that great 

gers lie in wait for the young republic 
| Roney fom without, as well as from restless spirits 
tion @@ Within her borders. 


1 Phi The choice of a home in Paris for a month’s 
g wh@§ wjourn becomes an important consideration, 
e land and we are armed with a long list of desir- 
and t#§ able boarding- houses and hotels to select from. 


ake tl) Taking a little carriage, we commence the 
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search for a resting-place, at the same time 
enjoying the pleasure of an afternoon ride 
through some of the pleasant avenues. The 
smooth, marvellously clean, broad streets, 
paved with asphaltum, and bordered with 
trees of goodly proportions, made our ride 
agreeable ; but we found hotels and boarding- 
houses either quite full of guests, or offering 
only very lofty quarters to new comers. 
Many American travellers are here, and more 
are coming every day, they tell us; and we 
give up the idea of a pleasant, quiet house, 
and seek and find accommodation at the 
Grand Hotel du Louvre. From this point, 
we find it easy to reach every locality in the 
city and its environs, as it is the general 
starting point of the omnibus lines, and quite 
near the river, on which little steamers are 
continually plying. But by far the most en- 
joyable means of locomotion are the light, 
open carriages for tuo, three or four persons, 
which we find always at hand in case of 
need. A ride in Paris is a continual delight, 
so rich is this city in tasteful ornamentation, 
gardens and open spaces. About forty of 
these places are enumerated as the most im- 
portant, and they give breathing space to the 
vast city. The site of the cruel Bastille is 
now the Place de la Bastille, and is adorned 
with a stately column, surmounted with a 
figure emblematic of Liberty, holding a torch 
in one hand and a broken chain in the other. 
Under this column are buried the July cham- 

ions who fell in the Revolution of 1830. 

he Place de la Concord is a noble area, 
adorned with fountains, statuary, and the 
great obelisk of Luxor, a monolith of rose 
granite brought from the ruins of Thebes. 
Any attempt to describe the often-described 
city would be a weariness to the writer and 
the reader. It becomes a matter of interest 
to inquire what there is here for our own 
cities to imitate. First of all, 1 should say, 
the extreme cleanliness. Most admirable, 
indeed, does it look to us, fresh from the dear 
City of Brotherly Love; and, when we are 
told that every atom of the sweepings of the 
streets is utilized, we wish that our city au- 
thorities might find some such use for the 
refuse of Philadelphia. The Seine flows 
through the city, apparently pure and clean 
as if bordered by the green fields of the open 
country; and a wall, of admirable masonry, 
reaching, it is said, to the very bottom, and 
some distance underneath, extends the whole 
distance through the city. The river is bor- 
dered by beautiful avenues on each side, and 


spanned by mauy elegent bridges, adorned 
with sculptured memorials of historic persons, 
and emb'ems of the various glories of Royalty 
of the Empire and of the Republic. , The 
omnibus system seems very perfect, being 
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regulated by law. The thirty-one different 
lines all belong to one company, which is one 
reason,. perhaps, of their admirable complete- 
ness, The number who can ride is limited by 
law, and when there are no vacant places the 
conductor exhibits a ticket announcing that 
his vehicle is “complet,” and no more can 
ride, on any pretence whatever. This insures 
comfort to the passengers, and justice to the 
horses, and the supply of coaches seems to be 
abundant. Ifthe omnibus does not go io the 
direct route to the passenger’s destination, he 
may apply to the conductor for a “ corres- 
oar sel with the line which will convey 

im thither. He will then receive a “ bulle- 
tin,” or receipt for his fare, and a “cachet,” 
or check-ticket, and will be set down at the 
point where the two lines cross. Here he 
will proceed to the omnibus-bureau, and 
receives a new “cachet,” which, without 
additional payment, entitles him to a seat in 
the first omnibus going in the desired direc- 
tion. It is not needful to hurry, for your 
ticket is numbered, and your seat is assured 
in its proper order. 

The surroundings of Paris are so interest- 
ing and beautiful, that one appreciates the 
“imperial,” an open gallery on the top of 
many of the cars which make excursions from 
the city in various directions. In this ele- 
vated position, gentlemen, and sometimes 
ladies, take seats, and enjoy a fing and ex- 
tended prospect. I am not sure tha it is sup- 

osed to be an entirely suitable place for 
adies, but some certainly do take the seats, 
an they look very desirable. 

There are some rumors of troubled coun- 
ceils in the National Assembly, and where 
everything depends on the popular will, we 
naturally inquire what France is doing for 
the instruction of the millions of youth who 
will soon form the responsible body politic. 
It is gratifying to hear that an excellent and 
most efficient system of public instruction is 
working satisfactorily in Paris, and that its 
results are such as to compare favorably with 
the best in the world. 

The great Bibliothéque Nationale offers its 
grand collection of 3,000,000 volumes for the 
use of, not only the savant, but the humblest 
citizen ; and the facilities for the study of art 
and every department of science are of great 
excellence. 

Lectures, by eminent scientists, on natural 
science, at the Jardin des Plantes, are gratui- 
tous, and many scholars-of European celeb- 
rity have received their education here; 
among others are mentioned Jussieu, Laurent, 
Soe Buffon, Cuvier and Geoffrey St. Hi- 

aire. 


But the public schools for the systematic 
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instruction of the rising generation are the 





Ee 
hope of any republic; and in regard to Papi 
it is pleasant to find such testimony ag the 
following from the Pall Mall Gazette: . 

“ National education dates from an earligg 
period in France than in England. It iso 
since the first Reform Act that our own Qoy. 
ernment has contributed to the instruction of 
the people; but the French Government hag 
done so since the first Revolution. Previou | 
to the reign of Louis Philippe, however, the 
progress made in Paris does not appear ty 
have been very great. Under Louis Philippe} 
a great impulse was given to education, 
the establishment of schools, as well ag the| 
attendance of the children, went on ineregg.- 
ing under the Empire. But the system of 
instruction was restricted and imperfect, Jp 
this respect, at least, however, the leesong of 
the war have not been unheeded. During hig 
too brief administration, M. Leon Say, ig 
spite of the crushing debt pressing upon the 
city, and the enormous State and municipal 
taxation, set himself to complete the schogl 
accommodation, and he sanctioned the ere 
tion of over a hundred new schools. At the 
same time, new subjects of instruction wem 
introduced—drawing and singing, needle. 
work for girls, and in a few schools even gym 
nastics. In conception, the Parisian system 
is much superior both to the English and the 
American. It begins, as our own does, with 
the infant school, or salle d’asile, an instity 
tion wanting in New York. As the name 
implies the salle d’asile was, in its origins 
public nursery, provided by charitable ladies 
for the ‘children of poor mothers, absent from 
their homes during the day. After a timg 
instruction came to be given, and the succes 
of the experiment led to the adoption of the 
institution into the educational system of the 
country. For a considerable time a brisk 
competition was maintained between the pub 
lic and private salles d’asile, but the publi¢ 
have now decidedly won in public favor. The 
private sal/es are in large numbers reverting 
to the original type, withdrawing themselvé 
from inspection and becoming mere nurseriés, 
The total number of children between tw 
and six attending these schools at the endal 
last year was 27,709, and of those 21,83h 
were in the communal sadles d’asile, all 
which are free. Above the salles d’asile stant 
the elementary schools for boys and girls, the 
attendance in which at the end of last yeat 
amounted to 162,694, there being about three 
children in the public schools to two in the 
private. Of the pupils at the private school 
all but a very small proportion pay fees. tt 
should be added, that in the returns relating 
to girls no distinction is made between thott, 


receiving primary and secondary instructio® 
in pensionnats. According to the census 
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a 
1972, the entire number of children of school 


jn Paris amounted to 269,649; the entire 
gumber at school, according to the above fig- 
gres, at the end of last year, was 190,403. 


. Ben including the girls receiving secondary 


igstruction, very nearly one third ofsall the 
children in Paris, it will thus be seen, are 
sheent from the schools. That is to say, the 

rtion of absentees is very nearly as great 
gin London. But the municipality of Paris 


40} goes not stop short with mere elementary 


education. In each of the four quarters of 


| Paris it has founded a collé¥e, or kind of high 


ghool, consisting of a lower and an upper 
division. The lower takes up the education 
of the pupil whee the elementary school 
jeaves off, and the upper fits him for a com- 
mercial, a professional or a university career, 
wthe case may be. In addition to these new 
qlleges, there are two older colleges, of a 
Seorhat higher kind—the College Chaptat 
and the Ecole Turgot, the latter being the 

on which the new colleges are framed. 
fhe students at all these institutions belong,’ 
for the most part, to the bourgeoisie, or to 
theHigher class of artisans; but provision is 
flso made for a certain number of the child- 
ren of the very poorest, by means of exhibi- 
tions founded by the city and competed for 
by pupils of the elementary schools.” 8S. R. 


DANIEL PERRY. 


The age attained by the subject of this 
article, his exemplary life and conversation, 
which have been testified to by others. not in 
immediate religious fellowship with him, de- 
serve more than a passing notice. 

He attended the Yearly Meeting held in 
New York, in 1873, when he was ninety-one 
years of age, and had been in that practice, 
with scarcely an exception, for over fifty 


The rough roads, and distance from meet- 
ings—those of Greenfield and Neversink be- 
ing respectively eight and sixteen miles from 
his location—obliged him, for some years, dur- 
ing the latter part of his life, to hold a 
meeting for worship on First-days at his resi- 

, which was regularly maintained. 

Although held in silence, save when visited, 


at long intervals, by Friends travelling in the 


ministry, a convincement and membership 
With our religious Society resulted in the case 
of one of the attendants. 

For eight years, on the occasion of our 
Yearly Meeting, he was the welcome guest 
inthe family of the undersigned, attaching 

If with affection to all, particularly to 
the children, by hisinnocent, loving manner. 

Often, upon being asked how he had rested 
during the night, his almost invariable reply 
would be, “TI have slept like a babe;” and 
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further, “I have not a pain or an ache about 
me.” A condition, no doubt, largely induced 
by the exercise of his principles of temper- 
ance and moderation. 4 

His release from time was permitted to be 
in consonabee with his life, gentle, and with- 
out apparent suffering. 

He had a slight attack of paralysis a week 
before his decease. After breakfast, on the 
morning of his death having walked a few 
times about the room, he took a seat, and in 
a few moments. his head was noticed to fall 
on one side, and—life had ceased. 

“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on Thee: because he 


trusteth in Thee.” Isa, xxvi,3. 8S. B.H 
New York, 6th mo. 12th, 1874. 


The following notice is from the Sullivan 
county New York Republican: 

“Deceased, near Glen Wild, April 2d, 
Daniel Perry, aged 91 years and 11 months. 

“Daniel Perry, who died last week at his 
residence in Glen Wild, Was one of the oldest, 
if not the oldest, man in the county. 

“His funeral obsequies were attended at 
that place on Sunday by a large concourse 
of people, who long since learned to respect 
the veteran on life’s pilgrimage for his many 
excellent qualities. His age was ninety-one 
years and eleven months on the day of his 
death. 

“ He had been a resident of Sullivan county 
about sixty-nine years. 

“He came from Danbury, Fairfield Co., 
Conn., sixty-nine years ago, and purchased a 
home in the wilderness, upon which he has 
since resided. He was truly a man of peace. 
No quarrelings or bickerings ever disturbed 
his domestic tranquility, or marred his inter- 
course with his neighbors. 

“A consistent Quaker, he sought for conso- 
lation and instruction from the Bible, esteem- 
ing it the first of all books, as a light to 
his feet, and a lamp to his path. 

“He sought for the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, and, with a trust in God, looked for- 
ward with hope to that rest which belongs to 
His people. 

“A man of sterling integrity, his word was 
truth ; and he won the confidence and respect 
of all who knew him. 

‘‘ A friend of education, he gave an effec- 
tive and steady support to the common schools. 
By his exertions, aided by a few active, 
earnest friends of education, a school-house 
was built, which, at that time, was thought to 
be one of the best in Sullivan county. 

“ Educated and effective teachers were em- 
ployed, and the Glen Wild District took at 
once a front stand among the schools of Sul- 
livan. J. F. Stoddard, Geo. H. Smith, Geo. 
B. Childs, and many others widely known as 
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teachers or successful business men, attended 
this school. 

“The deceased was particularly anxious 
that his children should receive a thorough 
education. What the common school failed to 
supply, he sought in the State Normal School, 
and in various institutions of ledrning. At 
much self-sacrifice, he gave them opportunities 
such as but few of the children of Sullivan 
enjoyed at that time. 

“ His sons, D. G. Perry and G. F. Perry, both 
graduated in one of the best medical colleges 
of the country. The former, after a short 
but successful practice in Ulster county, re- 
moved to California, where he has filled vari- 
ous important and honorable positions. 

“Dr. G. F. Perry, now residing at Glen 
Wild, is widely knuwn as an educated and 
successful practitioner. The youngest son, T. 
R. Perry, is a farmer in Iowa, and has filled 
important positions in the Legislature of that 
State.” C. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

As there are a number of Friends in different 
parts of the country who have signed applications 
for tavern licenses, and believing that this is incon- 
sistent with the principles which we as a Society 
profess, and that in mos" cases it is done without 
due consideration, you will oblige me by publishing 
the within, in hopes that if it meets the notice of 
any that have so signed, it may be the means of 
awakening them to a sense of the responsibility of 
eo doing. 

Warminster, 6th mo. 7th, 1874. 


LICENSED—TO DO WHAT ? 


Licensed—to make the strong man weak; 
Licensed—to lay the wise man low ; 

Licensed—a wife’s fond heart to break, 
And cause the children’s tears to flow. 


Licensed—to do thy neighbor harm ; 
Licensed —to kindle hate and strife ; 

Liceased—to nerve the robber’s arm ; 
Licensed—tg whet the murderer's knife. 


Licensed—thy neighbor's purse to drain, 
And rob him of his very last; 

Licensed—to heat his feverish brain, 
Till madness crowns thy work at last. 


Licensed—like spider for a fly, 
To spread thy nets for man, thy prey ; 
To mock bis struggles, suck him dry, 
Then cast the worthless hulk away. 


Licensed—where peace and quiet dwell, 
To bring disease, and want, and woe ; 

Licensed—to make this world a hell, 
And fit man for a hell below. 


Selected. 
IF WE KNEW. 


If we knew when walking thoughtless 
Through the crowded noisy way, 

That come pearl of wondrous whiteness 
Close beside our pathway lay ; 

We would pause, when now we hasten, 
We would often look around, 

Lest our careless feet should trample 
Some rare jewel in the ground. 












































If we knew what forms were fainting 
For the shade that we should fling, 

If we knew what lips were parching 
For the water we should bring, 

We would haste with eager footsteps, 
We would work with willing hands, 

Bearing cups of cooling water, 
Planting rows of shading palms. 


If we knew, when friends around us 
Closely pressed to say, Guod-bye, 
Which among the lips that kiss us, 
First should ’neath the daisy lie ; 
We would clasp our arms around them, 
Looking oa them through our tears; 
Tender words of love eternal 
We would whisper in their ears. 


If we knew what lives were darkened 
By some thoughtle:s words of ours, 
Which bad ever lain among them 
Like the frost among the fl »wers ; 
Ob! with what sincere repentings, 
With what anguish of regret, 
While our eyes were overflowing, 
Would we cry—/orgive, forget. 


If we knew—alas! and do we 

Ever care or seek to know, 
Whether bitter herbs or roses 

In our heighbors’ gardens grow ? 
God forgive us, lest hereafter, 

Our bearts break to hear Him say, 
‘Careless child, I never knew you, 

From my presence fice away.” 
—0>- 
From The Christian Register. 


FROM ENGLAND. 


The uppermost man in this country, just 
now, is. the agricultural laborer. Of him 
Joseph Arch is the well-known represent» 
tive, and rather more than the representative 
Charles Sumner was an American statesman, 
but one is not ready to accord to the common 
run of statesmen in the republic the honom 
commanded by him. So Joseph Arch is the 
nobleman of his class, and Americans who 
have only seen and heard him have little ides 
of that slow, heavy, disjointed, deformed, 
stupid, long-suffering, and much-abused hie 
man beast of burden, who in England ® 
known as the agricultural laborer, and who 
is now exciting such a large degree of publi¢ 
interes‘. 

The English agricultural laborer must not 
be confuunded with the American farmet| 
His case is more like that of the Americat, 
slave of other days. He is not a man who 
owns land or’ house, or furniture, or utensilé 
of industry, or has scarcely anything that he 
may call his own. He is not a man who 
looks forward to the time when he shall 
possess houses, and lands, and an indepet” 
dent career. He has no such hopes,—at least, 
he has not had, unle-s the last two years havé 
stirred them within him. Ove can see thit” 
hopelessness in his bodily movements, in thé 
expression of his face, in all that appertails 
to him. He moves as if he had all etermily 
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to-day he works. His face is a stagnant pool. 
Centuries of wonted servitude have rendered 
him the most heavy and inert and unenter- 
ising of mortals 
He lives upon the farm, owned by some 
wealthy farmer, in what would have been 
called in Maryland or Virginia a slave hut, 
but what is dignified here by the name of a 
ettage. This abode, however, does not com- 
, in either size, healthiness or comfort, 
with the abodes of the blacks which one sees 
in the Middle States. This cottage is often 
ivy covered, often embowered in roses, often 
fair to the eye upon the outside, but 
within is full of all manner of discomfort and 
gnitness. Here is a picture of it. It is 
twenty one feet long by nine feet wide. The 
walls are not quite six feet high. The roof is 
thatched with straw. The floor is of flat 
stones, embedded inthe soil. From the stone 
foor to the extreme inner point of the 
thatched roof is ten feet. A single partition 
divides this interior into two rooms, each 
nearly nine feet square. The stones, in wet 
weather, yield to the pressure of the foot, and 
the mud wozes up between them. The straw 
eiling often has places which in a smart rain 
relieve any demand for the shower-bath, and 
is throughout gracefully festooned with cob- 
webs. For this home our agricultural laborer 
pays as rent the labor of nearly three months, 
the least, of ten weeks. If he wishes to 
keep @ pig and some fowls on his master’s 
land, he is obliged to pay the labor of two 
weeks more. If he has enterprise enough to 
tdown an eighth of an acre to potatoes for 
is own use, he pays the additional labor of 
three weeks.” So that for nearly a third of the 
time he works for the privilege of his hut, his 
ps his hens and his potatoes. Some of the 
ts are larger, have three rooms, and are 
put at a yet more exorbitant rent. Often 
they are crowded with half-clothed and half- 
famished beings. Look in here. It is the 
home of a laborer with a wife and eight chil- 
dren. The floor is not stone, but real mother 
earth. Once in a while only does it become 
mither soft and yielding. After the rent is 
paid, there remains to this laborer, for the 
support of himself, his wife and the eight 
children, only seven shillings, or one dollar and 
tighty-seven cents per week. Forsix months 
not one of this family has tasted animal food, 
{xcept when the Christian charity ef the 
master and landlord kindly sent a bit of 
mutton for the Christmas dinner. Rarely 
had they been able to affurd bread. Baker's 
costs fourteen cents the loaf, and at 
that rate the entire weekly income would not 
_— enough for the subsistence of the 
ily. They use a coarse kind of meal 





gratuity of beer from the landlord farmer. 


The agricultural laborer in character is 
almost colorless. He is neither positively good, 
bad, nor indifferent. He has no fiery passions. 
He needs no great amount of self-control. 
He is like a trusty dog. He issimple, honest, 
undesigning, unambitious, artless and even- 
tempered. He greets you with a certain 
deferential salut~tion upon the high road. He 
answers your questions kindly with the best 
he knows He has not the remotest idea of 
making a profit out of, or taking an advan- 
tage of, you. He is not given to complaining. 
He is quite too contented in that condition of 
life where a selfish human providence has 
placed him. He has one quality which will 
serve him as a last resort. He is stubborn. 
His perceptions are dull, but when once the 
light has glimmered, and he perceives what is 
really his due, he is the last man likely to 
yield. Accustomed to living within the lines 
of extremest poverty and upon the borders of 
actual starvation, he can lose little by any 
amountof resistance to the will of his employer. 
The nation wiil not quite let nim die of star- 
vation; and now that he is combining with 
his fellow-laborers against the farmer land- 
lords his will will be as unyielding as his phys- 
ical frame is stiff and inelastic. 

Until quite recently this much talked of 
and obstinate man was beneath the need of 
education. What should a peasant have to 
do with books or schools? There are plenty 
of people who still think that education will 
be only the spoiling of this sort of folks; that 
they will not keep their place, and show 
proper respect “to them as is their betters,” 
if this school business is pushed much further. 
But upon the whole the childrea of the agricul- 
tura] laborer are provided with about as good 
facilities for learning as any children of the 
poorer class in England; which is not saying 
a great deal, and dves not indicate a tendency 
to disease of the brain by any means. 

The attitude of the church, of organized 
Christianity, toward the agricultural laborer 
of England has been very much that of the 
priest and. Levite toward the man by the way- 
side on the road between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. The clergy profess to have no knowl- 
edge of such secular matters. The relation 
between capital and Jabor came not within 
the holy gospel. “To regulate wages is not 
the proper business of the Church of Christ,” 
said the mitred man of Oxford. When did 
organized Christianity ever move ase one body 

for the down trodden and oppressed? .. . . 
But the prophet is never wanting. There 
were men who spoke for the slave trom Amer- 
ican pulpits, and were true to the cause of 
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the oppressed upon the political platform. So 
over here there are English clergymen who 
stand up manfully for this agricultural laborer, 
and who are doing what they can to deliver 
him out of his degradation and distresses. 
Chief among these stands Canon Girdlestone. 
It was he who first acted boldly, and still 
continues to act, upon his perception that the 
condition of the agricultural laborer here is 
a disgrace to a civilized and nominally Chris- 
tiau country. As long ago as 1866 he began 
the agitation which has now culminated in a 
national crisis. During the prevalence of the 
cattle plague in that yeay, he preached from 
the text: “ Behold, the hand of the Lord is 
upon thy cattle,” and in the course of his 
sermon asked the people whether they did not 
think that God “had sent the plague asa 
judgment upon farmers for the manner in 
which they treated their human laborers, to 
whom they gave less consideration than to 
their cattle.” This was a terrible thunder 
bolt from the pulpit. No end of excitement 
arose, no end of personal abuse; and the 
storm grew so loud that at length the Times, 
and the great newspapers of the kingdom, 
were full of the noise of discussion over the 
man who is uppermost today. Now there 
are several clergymen who stand shoulder to 
shoulder with Canon Girdlestone, and among 
them our own Bishop of Manchester. 

The issue of the present crisis is not diffi- 
cult to foresee. A great number of these 
laborers will leave the country. That will 
happen in England which has already hap- 
pened in Scotland. The number of farm 
laborers will be cut down to a comparatively 
small number. The exodus of ren will be 
followed by an even larger introduction of 
farm machinery. ‘The families who go either 
to America or to New Zealand will go to un- 
speakable advantages. And England will 
produce as much, or more, after they are 
gone, as ever before. A great wrong will 
vanish from its present form. A great influx 
of industrious people will go forth to other 
lands and a newness of life. The present 
alarm and heat upon both sides will naturally 
subside, and the world will still move on, let 
us hope, a little better than before. 


es 


“T po not approve of too close a notice of 
the variations in one’s state of mind. We 
ought rather to think little of ourselves, and 
steadily to dwell on Christ, who changes not.” 








FIRST-DAY SCHOOL APPOINTMENTS. 


Members of the First-day School Executive Com- 
mittee propose being at the following places, and 
invite the general attendance of Friends and others 
of the respective localities. 

Sizth month 28th.—At Fallsington, Bucks county. 
Conference at the close of meeting. Those leaving 
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depot Thirty-first and Market streets, at 8} A.M 


will be met at Tullytown. 
Sixth month 28th.—At Mount Meeting (a brang 
of Mount Holly,) N.J., to further confer, and if 
opens, to assist in organizing a First-day Schoo}, 
Seventh month 5th.—Byberry, at which time the 
school held at the close of meeting will adjourn til 
fall. Friends will leave Thirty-first and 
streets, at 8} o’clock A. M., for Cornwall Statigg 
Inquire for excursion tickets. 


oe ——= 
ITEMS. 

Tue steamer Africa bas returned to Lisbon, 
successfully submerging her section of the B 
ian cable. The line has been tested, found to work 
satisfactorily, and handed over to the Braziligy 
Cable Company. Unbroken Telegraphig commag 
cation is thus established from England, th 
Lisbon and Madeira, to St. Vincent, Cape Veg 
Islands. 

A Tr.ecram from Calcutta states, the prospesy 
for the future crops are greatly improved by the 
copious rains now falling througho it the coun 
Three hundred thousand persons are now fed by the 
Government. 

The meteorological observers give notice of th 
approach of a cyclone, and the inhabitants are py 
paring for it. The shipping in the river hag beg 
warned, and all precautions have been taken. 

Tuere is great distress in Eastern Canada. [ep 
ters from Saguenay mention that, since the snoy 
disappeared, incessant rain has fallen. No gti 
has been sown, and farmers have been obliged 
eat their seed grain, Young people are emig 
in large numbers. Cattle are dying in all direction 
for want of food. 


To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sir—Prof. Forster of Berlin announces the dp 
covery of a planet of the eleventh magnitude & ¥ 
Perrotin, in sixteen hours half-a-minute right 
cension, 22° 32’ declination South. 

JoserH Henry, 
Secretary Smithsonian [ostitution. 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1874. 


One of the members of the graduating class ip 
the Boston Institute of Technology, is a Japanes 
youth, who, in civil engineering, holds the highest 
rank, and is second to none in English composition 
















Bur few persons, perhaps, are aware of the mag 
nitude and perfection to which the manufactured 
doors and window-blinds by machinery has 
in the United States. It is stated by those 
profess to know, that the number of doors alon 
made within the one State of New York, exceed 
30,000 per day, or not far from 9,000,000 per year 
From statistics deemed reliable, it is believed ¢ 
the amount of capital invested in this branch of 
manufactures in this country cannot fall shortd, 
$40,000,000.—Scientific American, 


Joun W. Kee y, of Philadelphia, has disco 
a new motive power, which, in the opinion of may 
scientific men, will supercede steam. .It consi 
simply of a process whereby water is transform 
to vapor without the application or develop 
heat, resulting in the production of a motivep 
of greater capacity than steam. The discoverp® 
the result of laborious experiments carried om 
twenty-five years. It is a peculiar quality of & 
vapor that it can be used at any pressure fromm 
pounds to 10,000 pounds to the square inch, ai) 
when once generated, it can be placed in receiviif 
vessels and preserved without loss of energy fora 
indefinite period.—Hachange Paper. 
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- BDUCATIONAL. | 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE | 
CONCORDVILLE, 


DELAWARE OUUNTY, PENN. | 
s situated on the Phila. & Baltimore Central R.R., 20 | 





piles west of Philadelphia. Both sexes are admitted. BDWIN CRAFT. 


It is under the care of a Board of Trustees, members 
of the Society of Friends. To our present corps of | 
Teachets we have added two others, ripe in Scholar- | 
and exgerience. The English branches, the | 
Classics and the Sciences will be thoroughly taught. 
No efforts will be spared to give students a careful | 
training. The Buildings have superior modern! 
grangements. Small children will be provided | 
with the comforts of a home. . 
Fall and Winter session will commence 9mo. 
(September) 14. For Circular address, 


| 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
én. Principal. 


—————————————— 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, 
DELAWARE COUNTY, PENN. 
This Institution, under the care of Friends, and | 
open to students of either sex, is situated om the | 
West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles | 
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CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marxet Street, Paivaps.psia. 
House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 


ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
0. 0. JESSUP. 





LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


587 Franklin 8t.; above Spring Garden. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING C0. 


| Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden. 


FURNITURE. 


Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGBSTER, 


from Philadelphia. Full courses of study are pro- | Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
vided in both the Classical and Scientific Depart- | and Cottage Furniture, Spring; Hair and Husk Mat- 
ments, for completing either of which the usual | tresses. 


are conferred. There is also connected | 


with the College a Preparatory School. Applicants | __ 


of any age are admitted either to the College or the 
Preparatory School who bring testimonials of good | 


No. 526 Cattowaitt Street, Para. 


I. F. HOPKINS, 


character from their last teachers, and pass the re-| REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 


quired preliminary examinations. The examinations 

for admission to the College or the Preparatory | 
7? School will be held on Third, Fourth and Fifth days, | 
the lst, 2d and 3d of Ninth-month (September, ) 1874. | 
To secure places, the accomodations being limited, | 
applications should be made as early as possible, 


Ostalogue and further particulars address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S 





KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 
Terms very Reasonable. 
SPECIAL PROVISION AND CARE FOR LITTLE BOYS 
PROF. J. M. HABEL. Pa. D. 
History, Modern Languages, Physiology and Astronomy, 


DR. C. 8. GAUNTT, 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 


either personally or by letter, to the President. For | 


BOARDING SCHOOL, | 





CHARLES F. COSTEN, A. M., 
English Branches. 
8S. C. SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Patncrpat, ‘ 
Instructor in Language, Mathematics and English 
Branches. 





THE TAYLOR ACADEM 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


For Circulars and further information, address 
3m, J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. 


" 
(Formerly Taylor & Jackson’s Academy, ) 


1 WILMINGTON, Del., 
ABOARDING & DAY SCHOOL| 


Will re-open Ninth month (September) 7th, 1874. 


Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends te 
& new and well selected stock. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY , 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Blanks $4.00. Filled up $8.00. 


JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh St. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 





; —— |Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
| and is much approved. 





CARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 


| 29p 823 33 North Seoond St., Philada, 
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MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, = 
New Type—Skilled Workmen © 





BY FPRIENDS' CEREMONY. 


F 





Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Nbitabli nadh eves DO Ceara. 
Invitations neatly prepared. ‘i S— a es — 
701 ARCH STREET. O pombe ay, oe 
iyeow T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. | z= y oO: 1 
\ERMON, BY JESSE KERSEY. 4 = 
b PRICE, SIX CENTS. 5 ‘ 
WALTON & CO. 
529 and 531 N. Eighth st., below Green, Phila: — : os 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. E , 
Printers, Bookbinders, ‘and Engravers. | Zz ; Ss Mode 
CIRCULATING "BRARY. } oo Mode 
HE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INsuR-) by pO 
ANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. Oc om Heat 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,427,996.69. | — Blac 
The PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. ALL | ?, > Blac: 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mem- Book 
bers every year, thus furnishing insurance at the w h 
lowest possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable oo Rich 
for their value. tr Shirt 
AGENTS end CANVASSERS WANTED. Apply Men’ 


to Office, No. 92] Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Corner of Library Street. Won 





POUNDS or GOOD STRONG BLACK orn GREEN 
TEA for $2.50. Call or send to William In- BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 


gam’s Tea Warehouse, 112 South Second street, Phil- 
adelphia. Ohoice fresh Teas from 35 to 70 + ents by CENERAL INSURANCE 
the package. Extra Fine Young Hyson, Imperial q 
and Gunpowder Teas from 60 cents to $1.30. Try | —— 


them. Branch Store, 223 Pine street, Philad’a. REAL BSTAIE AGENT AND BROKE ™ 
B 





‘TEACHER WANTED. NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEY ANCER, | 


To engage for year, to begin | Loans Neeotiatep, Rents CoLiectsp, &¢,, & 
Ninth mo. next, a lady Friend thoroughly qualified by . : 
experience, taste and culture to teach English Grammar, | Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, )4/ With‘ 
Composition, and Literature, in a Private School in| Corner MAIN AND PIFTH STREETS 
a city. Please apply in writing, giving particulars, | "7 
to JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th St., Philadelphia. 5 ey ee 








$s 





yaa A TEACHER, -L. & BR. L. TYSON, ; 
For the Friends’ School No.-249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. — 
7 <igaiiaee "31s ones | Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Hosiery,Gloves,@ag dress 
q ; SARAH P. SMITH, Zephyrs and fine Knit Goods for Infants, 


HORSHAM P. 0., PA. 


NOTICE. 


Book Muslin, Handkerchiefs. and Cap Materials. 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 














| 

LARGE SALARY a month easily made 
Stenci] and Key Check outfits. Cata 
and Samples sent free. S. M. Speocer, 17 
over St., Boston: 


Friends’ “ First-Day School Union” of Philadel- 
phia having decided to issue a new edition of “Sr- 
LECTED Porms’’ for the use of First-Day Schools, 
takes this metbod of informing the various First- 


Day Schools among Friends in the United States BOUG Fi TO N’S 


that the work is now in press, and will be ready | ADJUSTABLE ; 


distribution 1st of Ninth month next. 
It will be a volume 4X6 inches, neatly bound in M O ~ O | I 1] 
cloth, containing about 128 pages, 
As the edition will be limited, those desiring | AND FLY SCREEN, eH 


copies will please address at once. rr SO Cts. to $3.00 
cm =. to . 


BENJ. HALLOWELL, Jr. ° 
‘ ‘ Will fit any window, and keep out flies and 
neti nccten ace meas Door Screens from $3 00 to $8.00. 


- FF 
a oo CENTS PRR COPY. asa AGENTS WANTED. 
Schools takin copies, or over, allowed & dls- “ - . . 
S = J. W. BOUGHTON, 11: S.. Twelfth Sweet. 


count of 5 per cent. | 
| Send Stamp for Circular. Wood Carpet’ 
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